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inertia prevented us from leaving this beaten track. Density,
the apportionment of a given number of people to a given space,
must be conceived in three dimensions.
Now, let us look at the fundamentals of town and country
planning in practice and in the light of these aspects. Three
lines of action are instrumental in the planning of new and in
the reshaping of existing settlements. They are:
1.   The splitting up of the whole area into sections.
The method :     a system of linear arteries.
The result :       the primary grid of green belts and roads.
The functions :  recreating and distributing.
2.  The 'differentiating of these sections among the main categories
of me.
The method:     a system of spatial zoning.
The result :        the organism of residential and non-residential
districts.
The functions : housing and working.
3.   The subdividing of these districts into units.
The method :     a system of functional spotting.
The remit :       the secondary grid of open spaces and streets.
The grouping, lay-out and internal struc-
ture of the units.
The functions :  recreating, distributing, housing and working.
The main characteristic of this procedure is progressive sub-
dividing as a means of obtaining the greatest possible distinctness
between the different parts of a settlement, and consequently
between the different functions. This is in sharp contrast to
tfie hitherto prevailing approach, which produced the lamentable
mess of our towns just for this lack of clarity and for the general
predilection for " syntheses". All three methods must, of
course, be dovetailed if the final result is not to fall short of an
ideal solution; and all three must be applied to urban and
rural settlements correspondingly.
What do these fundamentals mean in practice ?
i. The grid of the main parks and parkways is the first step
towards a rational tidying up by cutting the whole amorphous
mass into clearly separated sections. The flight from the central
districts to the periphery has resulted in the mushroom growth
of suburbs which, in spite of all their disadvantages, can offer,
at least, a little sun, fresh air and open space. If municipal
authorities want to prevent the internal decay of their com-
munities, especially in the face of an approaching population
standstill, they must give them pleasanter places to live in.
Their foremost concern should not be the extension but the
improvement and thinning out of their localities. The con-
tinuous park system is one of the means towards these ends.